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JUDGMENT DAY 


HANGE, and again a change, and so on, unceasingly; 
that is the summary, in outward appearance at least, 
of the days and years of life. For we measure life 
by units of time. The hourly and daily and seasonal 
alterations of ourselves and of our environment are 

so fundamental to our habit-bred concept of existence, that the 
notion of a complete cessation of change, of an actual termination 
to the constant flux within which we now are moving, leaves us 
more bewildered than comprehending. But judgment day will be 
the end of time. 

In full sympathy with our mental make-up, the liturgy leads 
us from one action and one prayer to another, from one feast and 
holy season to the next, from one liturgical year to the following 
one. Throughout the imposing array of days both sad and glad 
which the year encompasses, there occurs, on every day except that 
of the Golgotha desolation, the all-holy Sacrifice which, while it 
sums up in itself the full meaning of the feast, its essential idea, 
its value, and makes more readily obtainable the graces which the 
day in question is intended to bring, at the same time knits to- 
gether all that has preceded it in the liturgical cycle. The Mass is 
the divinely instituted continuity of Christ's sacrifice on the cross. 
It thereby becomes also the unifying principle in our lives, if our 
lives be immersed in the stream of grace which flows from the 
Cross. Striking unity in marvellous variety: that is the epitomized 
characterization of the liturgy. We come from God; our task is to 
return to Him; the liturgy is the means thereto. The present phase 
of the liturgical year brings this truth to the fore by etching the 
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pictures of the end of the world and of the last judgment in a few 
powerful strokes, and setting them squarely within our range of 
Vision. 

Doomsday is the foremost idea on these last days of the year; 
doomsday with its second coming of the King upon earth. The 
Gospel for the last Sunday gives us the Savior’s prophecy of the 
final cataclysm, when “‘the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of heaven shall be moved.’’ The first Sunday of the 
new year occupies itself with the same theme, for it speaks of the 
‘distress of nations, by reason of the confusion of the roaring of 
the sea and of the waves, men withering away for fear and ex 
pectation.’’ From beginning to end the Church would have us 
keep our eternal destiny ever in mind. Throughout the changes 
that make up the present life, we must prepare for the day when 
all will be decided eternally, and when change will be no more. 

Though the end of things is therefore never lost sight of in 
the liturgy, there is no fitter time than the present for the contem 
plation of that end. Harvest time is past. The fruits of field and 
garden have been gathered in. Shortening days and lengthening 
nights are steady reminders of the coming winter. What wonder 
then that we turn our thoughts to our soul’s harvest, to that final 
spiritual harvest which will be evaluated and exposed to the gaze 
of the whole human race on judgment day? It is the thought of 
the judgment which seizes us most strongly, rather than the de- 
scription of the dire events which will precede it, since none of us 
seriously expects to be among the living when the final upheaval 
comes to pass. And the liturgy, beyond doubt, justifies this atti- 
tude. Ihe Gospel on the last Sunday is not a mere reference to 
the destruction of the world, for that is only the physical prelim- 
inary to the really grave matter of the judgment: “All the tribes 
of the earth shall mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven with much power and majesty: and he 
shall send His angels with a trumpet and a great voice, and they 
shall gather together His elect from the four winds.”’ 


At November's beginning we commemorated those brethren 
of ours who have already passed safely beyond: on All Saints’ 
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Day the group in heaven, on Alli Souls’ the group in purgatory. 
On judgment day these two groups will be one. Their feasts are 
eloquent teaching and encouragement for us, who can still work 
out our destiny. We are still in the world of change; they are 
beyond all possibility of mutation. It is precisely because we still 
have the opportunity of working for a happy future, and know 
not how soon or how suddenly that opportunity may cease, that 
the liturgy urges us to prepare for the day of accounting. 

But it is a glad call which the liturgy is now sounding. It is 
a glad call, despite the withering fear which will lodge in men’s 
hearts at the final destruction. It is an eager summons, for it is the 
final act of the liturgy on earth, the gathering of the complete 
mystic body of all the redeemed to their Head. On earth the 
liturgy gives the faithful the beginning of that perfect union be- 
tween Creator and creature which was the original purpose under- 
lying the creation of man. After the last judgment the liturgy 
will be exclusively celestial, the expression of the ineffable bliss of 
the elect in their corporate act of giving praise to the Father by 
reflecting His love and His goodness. 

The picture of the great tribulation is in consequence bereft 
of all terror for those who live in accord with the calling they 
received at Baptism. When we approach the altar on the last Sun- 
day we hear: the comforting words: ““The Lord saith: I think 
thoughts of peace, and not of affliction; you shall call upon me, 
and I will hear you”’ (Introit). And at the Offertory, despite the 
fact that the echoes of heaven and earth’s chaotic noises, as sounded 
in the Gospel, are still ringing in our ears, we look up to our Father 
with confidence and sing His own words of promise: ‘“‘Amen I say 
to you: whatever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall 
receive, and it shall be done to you.’’ On one side strife and anguish, 
and correctly so, for the spirit must struggle against temptations, 
and the path of duty is hard; on the other, perfect peace and per- 
fect calm: “I think thoughts of peace, and not of affliction.” 

“When you shall have gathered in all the fruits of the land, 
you shall take the fairest tree, and willows of the brook, and you 
shall rejoice before the Lord your God.’’ Thus spoke the Lord to 
Moses, and thus did the chosen people celebrate the harvest. The 
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same words were addressed to us on Ember Saturday in Septem- 
ber, as the first call to our own harvesting. The question instantly 
presents itself: Can we show good fruits? Or must we, like worth- 
less plants, be cut off and cast into the fire? The divine Husband- 
man can rightly expect much on that harvest day. We are the 
vines which He endowed with life and nourished with fatherly 
care. His will, love-driven, first called us into existence. With the 
waters of Baptism He gave us divine life, filled us with the vital- 
ity that would result in plentiful fruit. He confirmed us in good 
with the Holy Spirit’s fullest unction, and ceaselessly, in stormy 
days and calm, he nourished us with the streams of grace which 
flowed from His holy altar. Well can He expect a fair flowering 
and fruitage! 


Judgment day is the day of public accounting. The day of 
our death is our individual, private judgment day. And the hour 
we know not. Will it come when we have already felt the biting 
frost of old age, or will it surprise us when the breezes of sum- 
mer, redolent of the joy of life and whispering countless hopes 
for the future, are still blowing across our face? 


It should make but little difference, for it means the end of 
changeful existence, and it means that we are going home at last. 
He whom we must face as our Judge is also our King and our 
Redeemer. ‘I think thoughts of peace, and not of affliction. . .” 


AMBROSE WITTMANN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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HOLINESS IN THE LITURGY 


UR appreciation of an active participation in the lit- 
urgy would be greatly enhanced were we to give fre- 
quent consideration to one idea ever recurring in the 
public worship of the Church—the idea of holiness. 
The word sanctus and its derivatives are household 

terms in the Sacred Scriptures, whence they found their way into 

the language of the Church and the language of Christian nations. 

The notion they convey is fundamental to the entire life of the 

Church as the Communion of Saints; it is also fundamental to 

the spiritual life and aspirations of the individual Christian soul. 

















And how could it be otherwise? He whom the Church serves 
as the mystical body, and whom also the individual member of 
this body serves, is the thrice holy One; His holiness is the source 
and pattern of all holiness on earth and in heaven. “‘Be ye holy, 
because I am holy’ (Levit. 11, 44). On nearly every page of 
Holy Writ and of the liturgical books the idea of holiness recurs. 
God's temple and all therein is holy. Holy are the gifts offered to 
Him and those who offer them. Holy are His people, and holy 
are the means they use to sanctify themselves. All intelligent crea- 
tures must be holy, if they should be found worthy to enter into 
lasting union with the absolute holy One. ‘“Thou art a holy peo- 
ple to the Lord thy God. The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be His peculiar people of all people that are upon the earth’’ 
(Deut. 7, 6). 


It is the sublime mission of the Church to sanctify souls. All 
her means to this end must be proportionate, must be holy. Her 
liturgy is holy. It is an imitation of, and a preparation for, the 
heavenly liturgy “‘by which the three Persons in the adorable 
Trinity chant, one to the other, of divine life and infinite holi- 
ness, in that unutterable hymn of the generation of the Word and 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, ‘as it was in the beginning...’ ’” 
This liturgy is taken up by the angels and re-echoes with their 
acclamations: ‘Holy, holy, holy.’’ In the visible world, too, it 
re-echoes and proclaims aloud His power: ““The heavens announce 


1 Abbot Chautard, O. C. R., The Soul of the Apostolate. 
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the glory of God.’’ Man in the name of visible creation sings the 
hymn of praise, an echo of the heavenly liturgy. “It is given an 
official form in the Jewish feasts and sacrifices, the solemn wor- 
ship offered to Jehovah in His temple. Yet it was an imperfect 
hymn because of man’s sinfulness. ‘Praise is not seemly in the 
mouth of the sinner’ (Eccli. 15, 9). Thou, O Jesus, Thou art 
the perfect hymn, since Thou art the true glory of the Father; 
no one can glorify the Father worthily but through Thee. ‘By 
Him, with Him, and in Him, all honor and glory are given to 
thee; O God the Father’ (Canon of the Mass). Thou art the link 
between the liturgy of the earth and the liturgy of heaven, by 
which Thou dost intimately bind together Thine elect. By Thine 
Incarnation Thou hast come to unite all humanity and creation 
in one divine liturgy, in a living, substantial manner. A God 
gives praise to a God, praise full and perfect which rises to its 
highest pitch in the sacrifice of Calvary.’ Such is the sublime 
origin and theme of the Church’s liturgy. Holiness to the Lord is, 
as it were, written in golden letters over the sanctuary of the 
liturgy. 

Saints, doctors of the Church, and spiritual writers have at 
all times endeavored to sound the mystery of holiness. In our own 
day a large number of authors, even Protestants, have delved into 
its depth with a view of discovering the essential elements of 
holiness. There are indeed few ideas that contain such a variety 
of elements as that of holiness. Two principal aspects of holiness 
insisted on by theologians and writers may be gleaned from Sacred 
Scriptures and the liturgy. “‘Sanctity,’’ says the Angelic Doctor, 
“is the term used for all that is dedicated to the divine service, 
whether persons or things. They must be pure, separated from 
the world, for the mind must needs be withdrawn from the con- 
templation of inferior things if it is to be set upon the supreme 
Truth—and this, too, with firmness or stability, since it is a 
question of attachment to that which is our ultimate end and 
primary principle, viz., God Himself.’’"* The Old Testament books 
abound in texts which apply the term holy to all that is dedicated 


1 Op. cit. 
1 Cath. Enc. under “Holiness.” 
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irrevocably to divine service. In the New Testament Christ Him- 
self declares: ‘“‘And for them do I sanctify myself that they also 
may be sanctified in truth’’ (John 17, 19). Christ consecrates 
Himself to God by offering Himself to the Father as Highpriest 
of the new dispensation, as a sacrifice of expiation for sinful man- 
kind, and prays for His apostles that they also may be sanctified 
and consecrated as worthy priests to the service of God. In the 
title ‘‘Sanctissimus’’ which we give to Christ’s vicar on earth, the 
same idea of a high mission and position in God's service is ex- 
pressed. Separation from creatures and dedication to the service of 
God are then commonly accepted as the two essential elements of 
holiness. 

Another important element of holiness is ethical perfection. 
The ministers of the Lord and the faithful must possess certain 
moral qualifications, as is expressed in Psalm 93, 5: ‘Holiness 
becometh thy house, O Lord, unto length of days,’”’ and in Num. 
15, 40: ‘Being mindful of the precepts of the Lord, do them and 
be holy to the Lord.’ ““Thus in the moral order sanctity is the 
assertion of the paramount rights of God; its concrete manifesta- 
tion is the keeping of the Commandments, hence St. Paul: ‘Fol- 
low peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall 
see God’ (Hebr. 12, 40). To keep the Commandments faithfully 
involves a very real though hidden separation from this world, 
as it also demands great strength of character or stability in the 
service of God.’” 

One who reads the Sacred Scriptures carefully will observe 
that in the New Testament the references to the holiness of man 
are much more numerous than in the Old Testament. In fact, the 
term sanctus becomes a distinctive appellation of the Christian as 
redeemed and sanctified by Christ. St. Paul in his letters to the 
early Christians constantly draws their attention to their duty of 
self-sanctification as flowing from the fact that by Baptism they 
have been incorporated into the mystical body of Christ, their Head. 

The liturgy of the Church, drawing heavily upon the sacred 
Scriptures, is ever intent on forming Christ in the faithful by 
sanctifying them. Freedom from sin, transformation of the in- 


“ Cath. Ene. article on “Holiness.” 
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terior man by stripping off the old man and putting on the new, 
are forever recurring ideas and admonitions in our liturgy. And 
what is still more important, the Church actually in and through 
Christ bestows upon souls the graces necessary to accomplish what 
she must demand of her members. That is one more advantage 
accruing to us from living with the Church in her liturgy: the 
mysteries of Christ which the liturgy makes us live over again in 
the holy Sacrifice and in the ecclesiastical seasons, place before us 
Christ as our divine model, the source and pattern of all holiness. 
His holy mysteries place in relief the essential elements of sanctity. 
The infinite union of His sacred humanity with His divinity is 
the perfect model of the union of the soul with Christ. 

Christ who had before His Incarnation only lived for His 
Father, continues to do so as God-Man on earth in the Eucharist, 
and for all eternity in heaven. What an incentive to holiness for us! 

In God holiness is the sum total of His infinite perfections, 
which indeed will ever remain a deep mystery for us. It is infin- 
itely above all created things, separated from all that is imper- 
fect. There is no one holy as the Lord: ‘‘For there is no other be- 
side thee, and there is none strong like our God”’ (1 Kings, 2, 2). 
And the trisagion chanted by the seraphim in Isaias, 6,1-4, and 
Apoc. 4, 8., and repeated in the Sanctus of the Mass, is expressive 
of the infinite holiness of God. 

And because God is infinitely perfect and holy, man must 
ever more realize his duty of purifying and sanctifying himself, 
if he will serve the Lord worthily and be united with Him, in 
imitation of Isaias who, overwhelmed with awe at the vision of 
God, cried out: ‘““Woe is me, because I have held my peace; be- 
cause I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people that has unclean lips’’ (Is. 6, 5). Again it is the Church 
in her liturgy who daily aids us in purifying our souls and gradu- 
ally transforming them into the image of God’s beloved Son. 

God is self-sufficient, needs not our honor. Nevertheless, in 
His love and holiness He has deigned to purify His intelligent 
creatures and make them worthy to participate in the eternal lit- 
urgy of heaven and to find their happiness in this sublime service. 
‘Thus our holiness is the outcome of our sanctification on the 
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part of the Holy Ghost, that divine act by which God freely justi- 

















, fies us, and by which He has claimed us for His own. By our re- 
d sulting sanctity, in act as well as in habit, we claim Him as our 
h Beginning and as the End towards which we daily unflinchingly 
, ginning y gly 
- tend.’ By the worthy celebration of the sacred mysteries in the 
ae liturgy we merit and obtain the graces which are necessary to pro- 
” duce that degree of holiness which God has assigned for us. ““Holi- 
- ness to the Lord”’ in and through the liturgy. 
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e- dig, sow, and trim tn harmony with the seasons, but all 
- else, espectally that which is most important, ts the work 
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ve of the sun and of nature vitalized by the sun. Under the 
influence of the latter, the plants, as of their own accord, 
ast grow, blossom, bear fruit, and attain a perfection and 
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a beauty that defy all human effort and art. The gardener 
of must simply take care not to work at whim, but guide 
be- himself by the course of nature . . . Such a gardener ts 
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re the Church in her liturgical year, and everyone that asso- 
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ju- ciates himself with the Church ts a gardener tn regard to 
his soul. He does not effect his sanctity solely with his 
- own effort; he must grow in holiness. His sanctity is an 
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lit- organically growing life.’”,-—-BETENDE KIRCHE. 
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AS CHARTRES WAS MEANT TO BE SEEN 


OING down on the train from Paris I had recited 
Prime and the Little Hours, and then paged through 
a little booklet, profusely but poorly illustrated, on 
the cathedral of Chartres. Dissatisfied soon with the 
indistinct engravings, I cast aside the booklet and 

allowed an idly drifting fancy to play with the thought of a visit 

to Chartres. It was when in the fifth grade of the grammar school 
that some sympathetic recital of the Middle Ages had implanted 
in my heart a desire to see Chartres, a desire which had fed itself 
on many a tale and picture these many years. I wondered now if 
the long anticipation had so grown that the reality would fail to 
satisfy: I could but wait and see . 





There came back forcibly the illusion, the dream world, in 
which I had lived the preceding weeks. I was in Paris for some 
reading in the Bibliotheque Nationale, in the rue de Richelieu, on 
the right bank of the Seine; my living apartments were on the left 
bank, near the church of St. Germain-des-prés, the oldest church 
in Paris, and all that survives of the once grand abbey of that 
name. Sitting in the library and turning over the parchment leaves 
of missals and pontificals, so laboriously inscribed, so lovingly il 
luminated, so unstintedly enriched, of many an ancient abbey of 
the tenth and ninth and even eighth centuries, reading the prayer- 
forms of those far-away days, musing on the naive rubrics, (simple 
words under which, at times, a whole polemic lay buried), it was 
not hard to imagine oneself living in the world of those old writ- 
ers. Again, after the library hours were over, on a leisurely and 
often roundabout way home, I would visit St. Germain |’ Auxer- 
rois, or St. Severin, (a church which Dante is said to have at- 
tended), or St. Etienne-du-Mont, where St. Genevieve is buried, 
and whence one sees, over the way, a lonely tower, all that sur- 
vived the revolutionary storm which wrecked the convent in 
which Saint Dominic and Saint Thomas of Acquin had lived. 
One could all but see a host of mighty figures near at hand, could 
all but hear voices that have guided the march of centuries. What 
a thrill to cross the Seine so as to traverse one or other of the 
islands, to wander about in Notre Dame, or to drink in the colored 
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glory of the Ste. Chapelle! To stand in Sainte Chapelle as the 
evening light just begins to fade, so that every instant brought 
its Own variation of hue and shade, its own refocusing of per- 
spective and outline, seemed like stepping back into the age of 
faith that prompted Saint Louis to build this fair temple 


It was a shock on returning from just such a visit to find at 
my apartment an acquaintance just returned from a visit to Char- 
tres. He is one who has traveled much, and appraises with a dis- 
cerning eye. ‘‘How does the glass of Chartres compare with that 
of the Ste. Chapelle?’’ I asked. 


“Sainte Chapelle is beautiful, very, very beautiful, but until 
one has seen Chartres, one really cannot understand the glory of 
colored glass.”’. . . 


The train was nearing Chartres by this time, and I had to 
make ready to get off. Only then did it occur to me that, the day 
being Sunday, it might chance that one could see Chartres as it 
was meant par excellence to be seen: as the setting of a solemn 
Mass. 


One need not hesitate about directions, or ask the way to the 
cathedral: that towering pile must be visible from practically every 
street intersection in the little town. Had it not been so, it had 
sufficed to follow the throng, for almost all the passengers from 
Paris had, it seemed, come with that as their common goal. I 
strolled leisurely, anxious both to observe the people and to allow 
the first glimpses of the cathedral to enlarge themselves gradually. 
Noting that the most direct path opened out right against a corner 
of the west portal, while another street opened out upon an open 
space a block or so in front of the same portal, I chose the latter, 
again that the beauties of the facade might have a little time to 
unfold themselves. People were hurrying from all directions; it 
had just struck half-past nine o'clock... 


There were six points of light on the far-away altar. The 
three ministers of a solemn Mass, just finishing the prayers at the 
foot of the altar, ascended and proceeded to the stately incensa- 
tion of the table of sacrifice. The episcopal throne was occupied 
by a prelate in choral robes. The canons, in all the glory of their 
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order, sat in the stalls. Beyond them other priests, and row on 
row of surpliced clerics in the deep choir; then the actual schola 
cantorum, and, marshalled by two cantors in green copes, the 
brightly attired boys of the cathedral school (maitrise), chanting 
with the clerics the Introit of the day. The long central nave was 
comfortably filled, the side aisles held a goodly number, and others 
stood or knelt at vantage points of the ambulatory, before the 
shrine of our Lady of Chartres, or in the side chapels. I began 
tiptoeing my way to the front. 


Here was Chartres, immediately different from any great 
cathedral 1 had seen. For I was seeing it, not as an enormous 
structure in which groups strolled about at will, with here and 
there a raucous-throated guide reeling off a list of dates, but as 
a vast temple filled with worshippers at prayer. Though not 
stopping then and there to view the celebrated windows, to study 
their pattern, or take account of their combinations, I was not 
unmindful of them. The windows were more important just now 
for the blues and reds and ambers and greens they tossed down 
on the people in the nave. One was not unconscious of the power 
of vaulting so perfectly and fearlessly poised aloft, because one 
saw it with short, quick glances that left the altar and hurried 
back thither. How appropriate to get one’s first glimpse of the 


carving of the bishop’s throne or the canons’ stalls by glancing 
over the shoulder of bishop and canon! How much better to fol- 
low out the intricate carvings of the pulpit while listening to a 
sermon therefrom, than to gaze upon an empty pulpit later on! 
How preferable that one’s first view of Our Lady’s shrine include 
mothers lifting up little children to light tall slender tapers, rather 
than some patronizing leader of a conducted tour! 


“Gloria in excelsis,’’ began the celebrant, and with sure, swift 
movements the schola took up the hymn. The two groups of 
singers, men and boys, were numerically quite well balanced, (as 
they passed in procession later on I counted some fifty clerics and 
some sixty boys), but, of course, there was in the singing the 
striking difference in register and a certain difference in execution. 
In alternations that gave new depth and meaning to the sacred 
text, the hymn rose up wave on wave, in the deep, steady, sober 
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measures of the men, in the tender, thin, somewhat impulsive 
strains of the boys. 

The pulpit of Chartres is set well back in the nave, and, as 
is customary in many French churches, there is right opposite the 
pulpit a section of special seats for the clergy. This happily in- 
volves a double procession from the presbytery to these seats and 
back again to the sanctuary. On occasions like the present one, 
such a procession could become quite elaborate, as I was presently 
to see. Led by the cantors in green copes, there came, two by two, 
the bobbing heads of the boys. These bobbing heads (with roving 
eyes) were well set off with red skullcaps. The boys’ full costume 
included a white alb, mostly lace, over a red cassock, red cuffs, 
and a red sash. Prematurely cardinatial appeared the long double 
line as it piously filed by. The schola, clerics and probably other 
students from the major seminary, were robed in simple black 
cassocks and white surplices. So too were the attendant clergy. 
The canons were in their solemn choir dress, greens and purples 
and mantles of fur. The ministers of the Mass were accompanied 
by cross-bearer and acolytes. The bishop, Msgr. Harscouet, with 
his own attendants closed the line. The preacher received his 
blessing and mounted the pulpit. Of the people in front, some 
moved back to secure more advantageous places for the sermon, 
the others turned their chairs around. All was finally ready for 
the sermon. “‘How a sermon now on the foibles of the twentieth 
century will ill become this medieval atmosphere,’”’ I could not 
help saying to myself. 


But the sermon was just such a one as Albertus Magnus or 
Saint Thomas could have preached in, let us say, St. Etienne-du- 
Mont of Paris during the thirteenth century. It developed the 
thoughts, forged in that great scholastic movement, of the pre- 
cise and technical notion of a sacrament, as that word was hence- 
forth to be understood in the Church. ‘A sacrament is an outward 
sign, instituted by Christ, to give grace to the soul of the recip- 
ient.” Here then in the sermon the illusion was maintained, the 
spell was not broken. 


I was one of those who had not sought a new place for the 
sermon, and found myself, on turning towards the pulpit, over- 
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looking a good part of the congregation. I could not but notice 
that the large gathering was more or less ‘“‘departmentalized,’’ so 
to speak. Here and there up and down the nave were groups of 
nuns in their several distinctive habits, from the several convents 
of the city. In at least two sections were priests in charge of groups 
of uniformed boys from private schools. Again there were young 
women, in what could be taken for nurses’ uniforms, girls’ groups, 
and so on. Best of all were the family groups, fathers and mothers 
with their children around them. One felt that the local church 
of Chartres, represented in all its manifold groupings, was here 
united with its shepherd and head in the highest type of com- 
munion, worship in common. Here was the Chartres section of 
the visible communion of saints. 


This is probably as good a place as any to confess that this 
Mass in Chartres brought with it unwonted expansiveness of 
thought and emotion. One often reads accounts of Mass in the 
open air, in a green meadow, surrounded by trees, in a wooded 
grove, On a mountain-top. Such accounts almost invariably try 
to express the fact that the Mass under such unusual surroundings 
is accompanied by a new sense of awe, of wonder, of beauty. “‘It 
is as though the liturgy were created for just such an environ- 
ment,’’ might be a summary expression of this feeling. But the 
solemn ritual as we have it now was fashioned for the medieval 
church, of which no higher type exists than Notre Dame of 
Chartres. Here was a theater as perfect as mere man can shape it 
for the drama of the offering of the Lamb. That we are loved of 
Christ, and in His blood loosed from our sins, and made to be a 
kingdom, priests to God and His Father (Apoc. 1/5, 6), must, if 
ever, penetrate the inmost soul in a temple such as Chartres. If man 
can ever in this world, wherein we see darkly as in a mirror, be- 
come conscious of his own dignity it must be when he bends to 
prayer in that grand symphony of beauty. What is noblest in the 
human intellect and human heart, working over a period of genera- 
tions, has labored to create for us as fitting a place as possible in 
which to enact the Sacrifice of the Mass. All the daring, all the 
skill, all the devotedness with which mason and stone-carver, 
sculptor and painter, the worker in gold, in silver, and in iron, 
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the cunning of the glass-worker, the finished technique of the 
wood-carver, the perfection of the bell-caster, the ingenuity of the 
clock-maker and he who shaped the organ pipes, the delicate touch 
of the needle-worker—all that Christian faith and human nobility 
in their highest expressions have been capable of, here find their 
places in the liturgy, here ‘‘serve’’ Mass. 


The sermon over, there was again the long procession. Then 
came, of course, the Credo. This was sung antiphonally, as had 
been the Gloria, but the groups were not the men and the boys 
this time, but a few boys and the entire church. The music was 
plainchant, and the ease with which it was rendered showed how 
practised the people are in so much chant at least. The article, et 
incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Marta Virgine, et homo factus 
est, was sung in solo by the silvery, angelic tones of a young boy’s 
voice. It was a solemn moment, followed by an instant of deep 
quiet, then in an overwhelming surge came the cry of the whole 
body: Crucifixus etiam pro nobis . 


In a moment, it seemed, the Mass was over. The procession 
passed out into the sacristy, His Lordship bestowing the blessing 
over and over as he walked along. The readers of Orate Fratres 
know, thanks to one of those departments the enlargement of the 
journal made possible, that the bishop of Chartres can write feel- 
ingly on the necessity of a common liturgical life. This Mass 
would alone demonstrate that he had led his flock well along on 
the paths thereto. The several groups began to file out. Many 
pressed forward to the Lady Shrine, or the altar of some favorite 
saint. By and by the great church was left free for visitors wishing 
to make a more detailed study of it. 


This is not the place or the moment, I will not say to at- 
tempt anything like a description of Chartres, but even to record 
most summarily what a visit to it includes. But since the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are quite frankly personal, one more such detail 
may perhaps be permitted. At Chartres as nowhere else one can 
experience that pure zxsthetic pleasure may be a deeply piercing 
thing. Of the facade and towers, of the three great portals, of the 
porches with their scores of statues, of arch and buttress and pil- 
lar, of the endless and incomparable sculpture, especially of the ex- 
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terior of the choir, of the jewel-rich coloring of the glass, of these 
things one can say but little after a single visit. One wanders about 
like a stricken thing, bruised, hurt, overcome . . . I could not wait 
for public Vespers, so after quietly reciting it in a secluded corner, 
I reluctantly went off for the Paris train. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Munich 


“The cathedral church is the major 
church of the diocese, the one that merits the 
greatest reverence, the first, principal, sentor 
church, the mother church, in a word, the see. 
From the day when the bishop fixes his see in 
a church, that church, in the eyes of the fatth- 
ful, becomes the official seat of a division of 
Christianity, of a parish, of a diocese. The 


episcopal see is venerated therein; it gives to 


the church her dignity, and the church exists 
only for it.”—DOM URSMER BERLIERE. / 




















SACRAMENTALS 
A GENERAL IDEA 


OODNESS, as the philosophers and theologians say, 
is diffusive. It is a quality which manifests itself in 
giving, in generous and spontaneous giving. The 
largess bestowed is in direct proportion to the giver’s 
love and to his supply of gifts. When, therefore, 

both the love of the giver and his ability to give are indefinitely 

great, his goodness will show itself in a lavish way. This human 
characteristic is but a reflection of a higher truth: of the fact that 

God, whose power and love are unlimited, ever manifests His 

goodness with infinite generosity. 





A cursory glance at the marvels of man’s creation and re- 
demption well bears out this point. From absolute nothingness 
God called us into being; by the redeeming power of His divine 
Son’s life and death He opened heaven to us. Our destiny is there- 
fore an eternity of happiness in the realms of bliss, according to 
His eternal plan. In accordance with the same plan our Lord also 
founded the Church. Therein He binds us all into spiritual union 
with Himself, to give us the help and strength we need. Instituted 
by the Son of God, vivified by the Holy Spirit, the Church par- 
takes of many endowments which would otherwise be limited 
strictly to the Deity. In consequence of this, we find the Church 
treating her children with a generosity that is measured only by 
our capacity to receive and by our willingness to submit to her. 
She has caught the fire of the spirit of diffusion of good gifts, and 
by means of these gifts she aims to make her children perfect in 
sanctity and love. 


In order to hasten this process she is continually offering 
spiritual help. She makes holy all the temporal surroundings of 
man and the things he uses. She extends the scope of her sanctify- 
ing power into the whole environment of the Christian and to the 
minutest actions of his life. The Christian is able to continue, in 
his ordinary occupations, that divine intercourse which he ex- 
periences in a supreme degree in the Mass and in the sacraments. 
The means thereto are the sacramentals. 
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To better understand what a sacramental is we must know 
how it differs from a sacrament. Sacramentals are often called an 
extension of the sacraments. This is true in as far as they are an 
extended application of the Church’s sanctifying power. However, 
there is a threefold distinction between the sacraments and the 
sacramentals. The sacramentals were not instituted by Christ 
during His stay on earth, as the sacraments were, but by the 
Church. Supposing the necessary disposition, the sacraments al- 
Ways produce grace; whereas the sacramentals give only transient 
opportunities to increase grace, and prepare the individual for a 
greater abundance of divine assistance. Sacramentals do not pro- 
duce their effects by their own intrinsic power (ex opere operato), 
but through the power of the praying Church (ex opere operantis 
Ecclesia). This is done partly by arousing in the soul of the sub- 
ject the proper disposition to receive grace and to perform a meri- 
torious action, and partly by her own efficacy through the power 
conferred upon her by Christ for the producing of supernatural 
effects. 


There are sacramentals which accompany the administration 
of the sacraments: When God created man, He first fashioned a 
body and then breathed into it an immortal soul. So too, when 
instituting the sacraments, He provided visible elements, and into 
these breathed a moving and sanctifying spirit. The Church am- 
plified the rites by providing proper prayers and ceremonies. But 
besides these there are sacramentals that may be used apart from 
the sacraments. They are, however, connected with them in as 
much as they prepare the soul for the reception of the sacraments 
and continue the work of the sacraments in daily life. These are 
the sacramentals in the strict sense. 


What definition can be given of a sacramental? Dom Festu- 
giére calls the entire liturgy a vast sacramental: ‘“‘Compared with 
the sacrificial rite, the sacraments and the sacramentals and the in- 
spired texts, the voice and action of the mystical body of Christ, 
the liturgy taken in the fullness of its organic complexity forms 
a vast sacramental which is more or less strictly—according to the 
elements considered—the bearer of grace. It envelops in the fold 
of its grace all humanity, individual and social, and it seizes and 
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carries along all human existence in a single mechanism or stream 
of grace.’” Sertillanges goes even further when he says: ‘““The 
Church is a sacramental, so far as she is a symbol and means of 
unity between God and man just as Christ, her Chief, the Head 
of the organized mystical body, is a sacramental, because He is 
the expression of God as given to man, and as man given to God.’” 
In a more restricted sense we may define sacramentals as “‘sacred 
objects and actions which the Church, in imitation of the sacra- 
ments, employs for the purpose of obtaining special spiritual 
favors through her intercession’’ (Canon 1144). Holy water, 
which we should use very frequently, blessed bread, chalk, candles, 
and palms are just a few of the objects the Church has hallowed. 
A few examples of sacred actions are the sign of the cross, the 
recitation of the Confiteor as a confession of guilt, striking the 
breast, bowing to the ground, processions, etc. 

All sacramentals have a twofold purpose. First of all they 
are an aid in the remission of venial sins. They do not grant this 
remission directly or by themselves as of themselves, but only in- 
directly by stirring the soul to contrition. Every sin is a turning 
away from God to the creature. The sacramentals reverse this 
process and arouse in the innermost depths of the heart acts of 
love and contrition which remit venial sin. These acts are not the 
prayer of the individual but the prayer of the mystical body of 
Christ, of which the individual is a part. Through the prayer of 
the Church, then, God gives men the grace to perform acts which 
forgive sin. Everyone who properly uses a sacramental performs 
acts of interior and exterior penance, sorrow, and love, of sub- 
mission and obedience to the Church, which constitute a profession 
of faith, an act of humility on the part of his understanding, and 
an act of self-denial on the part of his will. 


Secondly, the sacramentals are a powerful means of over- 
coming the temptations of the evil one, and of putting him to 
flight, not merely by way of impetration but by way of command. 
No one doubts that the Church has power over Satan. When, 
therefore, she says that this or that object may be effectively used 





1 Qu’est-ce que la Liturgie p. 79-50 
2 The Church, p. 187. 
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against the devil, we may be assured that the results she has prom- 
ised will follow upon the devout use of that object. A casual 
glance at the pages of the Ritual will reveal how often the Church 
commands the devil to depart. 


The Christian who makes a devout use of the sacramentals 
experiences joy in his work, contentment with his station in life, 
and both consolation and encouragement in his sorrows and mis- 
fortunes. Their use raises his mind frequently to God and hence 
they make it possible for him to walk continually in the presence 
of God. Impelled to live entirely for God, he invests all his daily 
acts with a supernatural value. For he aligns himself, by the use 
of the sacramentals, with the intention and program of the Church 
of Christ. The Church herself stamps his actions with a genuine 
supernatural character, and gives them efficacy by participation in 
her sanctifying power. Thus the Christian has opportunities to 
spiritualize his daily life in the home, in the shop, in the office, at 
recreation, everywhere and throughout the day. 


The Church has developed her vast array of sacramentals for 
us and for our spiritual advancement. Their efficacy, however, 
depends on the use we make of them. In this our day the intelli- 
gent use of sacramentals has been much neglected. Few Christians 
even know of this vast treasure. Much less do they understand it. 
It is true that a few sacramentals are still in general use, but are 
these intelligently used? A close observer will soon discover that 
many use the sacramentals as external formalities, just as they do 
the accepted formulas of social politeness. In fact they have be- 
come merely mechanical, as, for instance, the taking of holy water 
at the entrance of the church, the reciting the Confiteor, or the 
striking of the breast in acknowledgment of guilt. 


Very many of those who make use of the sacramentals pro- 
nounce the words and make the gestures without the slightest 
thought of the real meaning that underlies them. We find others 
who think that the sacramentals afford the Christian such pro- 
tection as the heathen attributes to his charms or fetishes. In many 
instances this attitude is dangerously near to superstition. Only 
the vague consciousness that the blessing is supernatural and that 
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the Church has endowed these things with some kind of efficacy 
saves such souls from actual superstition. 


A little study will make us realize what beauty and solici- 
tude the Church displays in the liturgy of her sacramentals. Each 
one should endeavor to become better acquainted with these gems 
of the liturgy, so that he may participate in the blessings that flow 
from their proper use. 


The Church always brings the influence of Christ to bear on 
the details of modern life. For each new invention which promotes 
the welfare of her children she formulates an appropriate blessing. 
New discoveries are merely fresh glances into the omnipotence and 
goodness of God, which are granted to the darkened intelligence 
of men. The Church by her blessing tries to prevent the abuse of 
a new discovery, that its blessings may not be lost. She thus 
teaches and practices the world-old principle that all things on this 
earth are to bring men to God. 


In subsequent articles we will go more into detail regarding 
particular sacramentals, in order to show what beauty lies hid- 
den between the covers of a Roman Ritual. 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Missouri 














CHRIST IN THE EUCHARIST: OUR WAY TO 


THE FATHER 


HE symbol that for some time has been customarily 
4 used for the Holy Eucharist is the monstrance. Re- 
y j cently it was our privilege to examine a Eucharistic 

| window which employs a symbolism that is dis- 
} tinctly different. The window referred to pictures 
the triumphant Christ on the cross, wearing priestly garments 
and a crown—the risen, glorified Christ, the eternal King, whose 
union with the Church, His mystical body, is represented by the 
vine and the branches. This change of emphasis from the recently 
popular sacrament-aspect of the Eucharist to the sacrifice-aspect 
suggests some reflections upon the appropriateness of the symbol- 
ism. Is Christ in the Eucharist primarily the divine presence 
receiving adoration, or is He primarily our sacrifical oblation, our 
victim, our peace-offering to the Father? Is man to consider the 
holy Eucharist primarily as an object of adoration in itself, in 
which case the monstrance is the proper symbol; or as a means 
for the glory of the Trinity and the sanctification of mankind? 
We are aware, of course, of the threefold aspect of the Eucharist: 
Sacrifice, Holy Communion, and the Abiding Presence; but cor- 
rect Eucharistic piety is dependent upon a proper understanding 
of and nice balance of the three. 





In this, as in all else, our viewpoint must harmonize with 
that of Christ and of His Church. Christ has given His reasons 
for dwelling amongst us. “Behold, I come to do Thy will, O 
God.”’ “‘No one can come to the Father but by Me.”’ “I came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ “I am come that you 
may have life and may have it more abundantly.’”’ “And I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all things to Myself.”’ “‘I am one with the 
Father, and you are in Me, and I in you.’’ Always, Christ di- 
rected us to the Father. On the first Good Friday, surely it was 
the will of the dying Christ that those who stood beneath His 
cross of sacrifice should, instead of fixing their attention upon 
His divinity in adoration, offer Him to the Father as their Media- 
tor, their Redeemer, their afficacious atonement, their means of 
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reunion with God from whom sin had separated them. Christ 
is the Redeemer in the Eucharist as well as upon the cross; and 
His purpose in the Sacrament is to nourish our supernatural life. 
He is there to offer Himself, together with us, in sacrifice and to 
be our food and drink. ‘He who eats of this bread shall live; 
he who does not eat of it shall have no life in him.’’ He did not 
command adoration but sacrifice and communion. “Take ye and 
eat. This is my body.’ And “Drink ye all of this. For this is 
my blood of the New Testament which shall be shed for many 
unto remission of sins."’ “‘Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
We adore the Blessed Sacrament because Christ is present; but 
He is not present for the purpose of receiving adoration. He is 
our “‘salutaris hostia.’’ Realization of this truth will keep us 
from thinking so exclusively of the divine presence as to rest 
there in adoration, instead of seeing in the divine presence our 
means on earth of union with God. 

All the sacraments are means of salvation; they are the wine 
and oil poured into the wounds of the man fallen among rob- 
bers. The Eucharist is unique among the sacraments in that it 
contains the Divinity and so, very properly, receives the highest 
adoration of which we are capable; but its primary purpose is 
the same as that of all the other sacraments; namely, to bring to 
man the fruits of the redemption. ““The means instituted by our 
Lord to enable men at all times to share in the fruits of the re- 
demption are the church and the sacraments.’’ This is the mind 
of Christ, and conformity with His designs and will is the best 
worship. 

The Church in her liturgy has kept the right emphasis in 
regard to the Eucharist; but at times extra-liturgical devotions 
have resulted in loss, to a greater or less degree, of appreciation 
of the spirit of the liturgy. In the early centuries Eucharistic 
devotion was liturgical, or at least subordinate to the liturgy; it 
consisted of sacrifice-oblation, the offering of the faithful to God 
the Father, and sacramental communion, the sacrifice-banquet, 
the return Gift of the Father to the faithful. When the Sacra- 
ment was reserved, it was for the sick, not for visits of adoration. 
About the year 1000, the Christian consciousness became more 
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fully aware of the meaning of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. 
Adoration practices were multiplied; and the tabernacle where 
the adorable Person of the Savior dwelt received more attention. 
Later when Protestantism denied the real presence, the faithful 
increased their manifestations of outward homage. Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, even during Mass, became frequent. 
An overstressing of the adoration of the Redeemer in the Eucha- 
rist to the neglect of devotion to the Blessed Trinity disturbed 
the right order; the sacrifice-aspect, with sacramental communion, 
was neglected; private Eucharistic devotions of adoration and repa- 
ration tended to replace liturgical prayer; the Mass, the corporate 
act of homage of the mystical body of Christ, came to be regarded 
as a function of the priest by which the real presence was effected, 
and holy Communion as a mere visit of Jesus. Here was lack of 
correct perspective. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is not to 
take the place of devotion to the Trinity. He who is in the taber- 
nacle is God's Gift to us, and it is by means of that Gift that we 
are to be united ever more closely to the Trinity. Very significant 
is the legislation of the Church in regard to the Eucharist. Holy 
Mass is of obligation weekly. Holy Communion yearly; other 
Eucharistic practices are left to the individual’s private devotion. 

Conformity with the mind of the Church, which is in per- 
fect accord with the mind of Christ and with the Eucharistic 
practice of the early Church, is the object of the modern liturgi- 
cal movement begun by Pope Pius X. Its success will make the 
altar rather than the tabernacle the center of prayer life; it will 
give the proper emphasis to Mass, holy Communion, and adora- 
tion; it will lead the faithful to offer thanks to the Heavenly 
Father for His Gift to them, to pray with Mother Church her 
Postcommunion prayers, “‘that we may be filled with the ever- 
lasting enjoyment of Thy divinity which is prefigured by the 
temporal reception of Thy Body and Blood,” and ‘“‘that the 
perpetual protection of the sacrifice we have received may not 
forsake us’’ but “‘avail us for help in our weakness.’’ The offer- 
ing of the holy Sacrifice by all of the faithful together with Jesus 
Christ will make the believer’s part in it most real and vital; 
sacrificial communion at each Mass as part of the Sacrifice will 
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be the natural consequence; and adoration of the reserved Sacra- 
ment will follow as a matter of course. Thus, while there will 
be no loss in the sacrament-aspect, our spiritual life will be en- 
riched by a proper use of the means given us for its nourishment. 
We will, with St. John, think of Christ as the Good Shepherd 
feeding and caring for the lost sheep and getting them back to 
the fold. We will thank the Heavenly Father for His Gift to 
us, our efficacious means of participating in the divine life, and 
we will recognize in the “Man Christ Jesus ever living to make 
intercession for us’’ an earnest of even greater joys to come which 
we shall know when we shall have arrived at the beatific vision, 
“per Christum Dominum nostrum.”’ 


SISTER FRANCES RITA 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Christ said of His immolation: For them do I 
sacrifice myself. That ts to say, in the office of Head of 
the new humanity which He took upon Himself, and in 
the name of the entire Church which ts in Him, He ob- 
obtained for this Church grace and sanctification by 


means of His sacrifice. Jesus Christ, who appeared on 


earth as the Teacher, finally showed Himself as Sancti- 
fier. And as he confided to the Church his whole 
teaching, so He also confided to her His sanctifying 
power in the sacraments He instituted in her, which are 
the signs and the canals by which His unique sacrifice 
communicates itself, and extends its virtue, to all hu- 
manity.”’—DoM GREA. 








FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE PASTOR AND HIS CHOIR 


(Translated from Musica Sacra [Cacilien-Vereins-Organ], Regensburg 1930, 
vol. 61, pp. 8-10). 


HEN I meet with members of church choirs during 
vacation and make inquiries about the status of their 
church music, I sometimes hear: “‘Our pastor does 
not interest himself about us or our music through- 
out the year. It seems all the same to him what we 

sing, how we sing, and who sings.’’ Ten years ago when Minister 
Hoffmann announced in Bavaria the separation of the [state-sup- 
ported] offices of organist and schoolteacher, some newspapers 
plainly stated that ‘‘the pastor is rector ecclesie@ as far as the organ- 
steps."’ Distinguo. As to the purely musical side I have for forty- 
two years expressed myself quite definitely, first in the ““Chorwach- 
ter,” then in my “Kirchenchor,’’ in the Bavarian “‘Klerusblatt,”’ 
and on other occasions, and with the experience of several decades I 
have recommended caution regarding liturgically complete polypho- 
nic compositions. Most definitely have I ever emphasized that we 
choir directors have a claim—an indisputable and unalienable claim 
—to Gregorian chant, to the completeness of the liturgical text, i.e., 
both to the ordinary and to the proper parts. This means that 
the church choir has not only a musical, but also a liturgical task. 
The liturgical task is, in fact, higher than the musical and artistic. 
And therefore the pastor has most certainly a werd to say here. 
It is precisely here, in the liturgical role played by the choir, that 
the pastor is to exercise the authority and the supervision which 
his position demands, and this not merely for the sake of the 
choir, but in behalf of the whole parish. The pastor is the offi- 
cial interpreter of the liturgy for his parish. He is to foster church 
music from the liturgical standpoint. 

In general, and on principle, he should: a) urge the parish- 
ioners to participate in the liturgical chant, inducing them first of 
all to learn the chant; b) advance them in church music spiritually, 
intellectually, and morally. 
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PASTOR AND CHOIR 


Natural reasons already make it our duty to offer our services 
in behalf of church music. Of what the heart is full, the mouth 
overflows. Now I think that at divine service the heart should be 
with God, should be “‘full of God,’’ should be penetrated with 
His greatness, goodness, etc. The chanted word is the instrument 
through which the heart gives expression to its feelings. “Jubilate 


2? 


Deo in voce exultationis,” is the invitation of the Psalmist; and 
the Apostle James encourages singing in a few simple words: “‘Is 
anyone cheerful in mind? Let him sing.’ There is hardly any- 
thing to which the Sacred Scriptures invite us so often as to song. 
The word canere, to sing, occurs from Genesis to the Apocalypse 
sixty-eight times, the word cantare seventy-seven times, canticum, 
song, seventy-four times, cantor, singer, forty-two times. A total 
of two hundred and sixty-one times! With few exceptions the 
meaning is always “‘to chant the glory of God.’’ And in this list 
we are leaving the synonyms psallere, etc., entirely out of the 
question. 

Concerning the living condition of a people that sings the 
praises of God, Sacred Scripture tells us: Beatus populus qui scit 
jubilationem (Ps. 88, 16), “Blessed is the people that knoweth 
jubilation.”’ According to Wutz* the construction means: ‘The 
people that knows the joyous cry ‘Jahveh!’ walks in the light of 
thy countenance; in other words, a people that can sing to God 
is happy. On the basis of this psalm text, I may certainly take the 
sentence of St. Augustine: Recte novit vivere, qui recte novit 
orare, ‘“‘He knows how to live well who knows how to pray 
well,’’ and change it into: Recte novit vivere, qui recte novit can- 
tare laudem Det, “‘He knows how to live well who knows well 
how to sing the praise of God.’’ The opposite of this is told us in 
a secular German proverb: ““Wicked people have no songs.’’ While 
the just walk in the light of the divine countenance, the “‘wicked’’ 
will be cast out into exterior darkness, where the very opposite of 
song awaits them, the dismal howling and gnashing of teeth. 


The obligation to sing, to place one’s musical faculties at the 
service of the liturgy, rests therefore on natural and positive divine 
law. But also on canonical law. The Church has established the 


2 Die Psalmen, textkritisch untersucht. Miinchen, Kisel & Pustet, 1925. 
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Missa cantata; in it the singing, not only of the priest, but also 
of the choir, is essential. The Church has also introduced chant 
into the Divine Office. Many things in the Breviary find their 
explanation only in this, that they should be sung .. . I refer 
especially to the intonation of the antiphons in semidoubles and 
throughout in the Little Hours, etc. 


, 


“The fact that the pastor must sing a High Mass,’’ someone 
might object, ‘“‘does not oblige the individual church-goer to sing 
too.”” I might retort with an analogy: ““The pastor must pteach 
to .his parishioners on Sundays, but no one is obliged to listen to 
him!”’ Isn’t that absurd? If the obligation to sing at the liturgical 
functions out of love and gratitude towards God rests, as we have 
seen, on divine and human law, then it follows that we must 
comply with it without regard to persons and personal consid- 
erations. 


The exalted state and dignity of the ecclesiastical singer is 
another reason, of a more conventional nature, for the duty to 
sing in church: 


1. The priest sings in the liturgy, hence during the most 
sublime service that really can be rendered. It is consequently an 
honor to be permitted to join in (there is naturally no question 
here of the quality of the chant, but only of the fact and the 
dignity). 

2. The angels sing. The Psalmist says: In conspectu ange- 
lorum psallam tibi, “I will sing praise to thee in the sight of the 
angels” (Ps. 137). In singing God's praises the angels form the 
first choir; over against them men are the second choir. Cum qut- 
bus et nostras voces, ‘““with whom we beseech thee join our own 
voices also.”” ““We beseech Thee!’’ That does not sound like: ‘“The 
pastor, the choir director, the parish must be glad, if I utter a tone 
in church!” 

3. The Savior sang (Mt. 26, 30). An incomparable privi- 
lege to imitate His example! 

4. The dignity of the choir is already indicated by its ex- 
ternal position: as the Lector on the elevated ambo, as the priest 
on the high pulpit, the choir stands on a usually still higher trib- 
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Music is the art of the interior, in so far as it is the 
language of the spirit. It is as mysterious as the soul. As 
the soul, so also does music reach above the earthly to 
God. 

God Himself is music. Music is beautiful; music 
means beneficent order in the unbound realm of tone. 
God, however, is the infinite fullness of betng and of all 
possibilities in the most beautiful harmony. Enjoyment 
of Him makes the soul exult, just as the rays of the rising 
sun cause the birds in field and wood to sing with joy. 
God sings about Himself perpetually, and the soul joins 
with Him. 

The soul, the likeness of God, also is music. Music 
is the most excellent activity of the spirit. 

Music is spiritual, the art of arts. something 
heavenly, a part of the world of spirits . . . Just as it 
proceeds from God, so it returns to Him. 

No one has more right to music than the Church. 
It connects the various members of a family, and then 
unites it to God. By means of sacred music the soul is 
freed from the earth and carried up to God. 

If, then, there is a necessity for music, especially at 
the longer and common divine services, it answers in a 
particular manner the needs of the Church as the milt- 
tant, suffering, and triumphant people of God.—WIL- 
HELM KLING. 


PASTOR AND CHOIR 


une. Imitamini, quod tractatis! Here to be translated: Be con- 
scious of your dignity! 
These are a few thoughts which the pastor might occasion- 
ally call to the attention of his church choir. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OuR_ The present issue closes the fourth volume of Orate 
READERS’ Fratres, the first one since its enlargement. A year 
ago at this time we ventured the statement that we 
were looking toward a future that is daily growing in promise. 
We have reasons to believe that the past year has been quite suc- 
cessful. No doubt, the new features have done much to stimulate 
interest and thought in the work of the apostolate and to establish 
closer contact between readers and Editors. This was precisely our 
intention when we decided upon their addition. We sincerely trust 
that our faithful readers will continue to support our mutual 
work by promptly renewing their subscriptions and by encour- 
aging their friends to become subscribers to Orate Fratres in the 
new liturgical year before us. We may state that during the past 
twelve months our subscription list has made steady advances. Let 
us hope that this progress will continue. It would enable us to 
bring the liturgical message to many more precious souls in our 
own country and in foreign lands. 

Several series of articles that have been started in past issues 
will be continued in the coming volume: viz., Father Power's 
papers on the Mass, Father Ellard’s on the liturgical life in Europe, 
Mr. Attwater’s articles on the “Oriental Liturgies.’’ One of the 
Editors will contribute a new series on ascetical aspects of the 
liturgy. Special efforts will be made to outline a practical program 
for introducing the liturgy to adults and children in church and 
school. For the rest the new features of volume three will be re- 
tained as far as space will allow. 

We take this occasion to express our heartfelt thanks to our 
Associate Editors and occasional contributors for their work as 
also to the many readers and friends of Orate Fratres for their 
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sustained patronage. May they all continue to assist us to the ut- 
most of their ability, that the motto of the liturgical apostolate be 
more and more realized: ‘“That Christ be formed in all.”” May 
they join us at the end of this church year giving praise and thanks 
to the Holy Spirit, who is ever active in His Church to form Christ 
in the faithful in and through the liturgy. 


The index of Volume IV will be sent to our readers with 
issue No. 1 of Volume V. 


Fall is again upon us; flowers are dying, leaves torn loose are 
scattered about by the chilly wind; the days are growing shorter, 
the nights longer. ‘‘O vanity of vanities and all is vanity, but to 
love God and to serve Him alone,”’ is the great lesson of vanishing 
beauty and life about us. A longing for the better and more lasting 
things seems to take hold of us. The Church, our motherly guide 
through life, desires us to profit by the lesson of this season. In her 
liturgy she directs the hearts of her children, now more than ever, 
to Him who is the Alpha and Omega of all things, who is ever the 
same unchanging and all-perfect Being—-Christ our Head. Per- 
sistently she prepares us for His final coming. Maranatha: Come, 
Lord Jesus, come! This fervent cry of the early Christians rever- 
berates through her liturgy of this season. Shall we not make it 
our own? 

Should we not begin our work anew in this spirit of the 
season? Schools have again opened their doors to millions of little 
ones; societies and study clubs set about gathering their members 
for renewed efforts in various fields of endeavor. And should we 
not, as the years pass, become more Christlike in our very lives 
and works? Shall we not make more strenous efforts to establish 
the rule of Christ more firmly in ourselves and others? Is this not 
the very work of the Church? “Thy Kingdom come’’ must then 
be the life-motto of all her members. In the liturgy of the Church 
the divine life pulsates, grows and develops. Our training of the 
young in home and school must never lose sight of this fact. The 
Catholic teacher cannot be satisfied with his work as educator, 
unless he puts forth his best efforts in order to give to his charges 
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an adequate knowledge of the liturgy which will engender in their 
souls a genuine love for Christ and His mystical body, the Church. 
This love will intensify with the years and induce the child to live 


the liturgy and to draw out of it the inspiration and strength need- 


ed for the forming of Christ in the soul. And is not this the sub- 
lime task of our entire spiritual life? Teachers who are eager to 
perform this best of services for their pupils may use With Mother 
Church, the excellent series of liturgical supplements to the Cate- 
chism, also the books, booklets and pamphlets prepared by The 
Liturgical Press for this purpose. They have already been tested 
out by many and found productive of splendid results. 


Our Catholic societies and study clubs will bring new life 
and vigor into their midst by the study of the liturgy. It will 
help them to prepare for the apostolate, which our Holy Father 
Pius XI. so emphatically and persistently recommends to all the 
faithful under the title of Catholic Action. In order to be sound 
and effective, Catholic Action must proceed from a quickened in- 
terior life. Active participation in the liturgy of the Church will 
go far in nourishing and strengthening the life of the soul. The 
Liturgical Press will furnish an outline of liturgical studies and 
other booklets which might well serve as an introduction into the 
spirit of the liturgy. 


It cannot be denied that during the past few years thousands 
of our faithful, young and old, have begun to develop in them- 
selves a liturgical piety that will, as time goes on, grow upon 
them and finally pervade their entire public and private lives. It 
augurs well for the future of the liturgical apostolate that many 
of our schools so soon realized the importance of the liturgy in 
the prayer-life of the individual and undertook the work of ac- 
quainting the young with its riches. If European countries could 
boast of a Catholic school system like ours the liturgical movement 
might by this time have reached all strata of society through the 
schools. In our country the liturgical movement is of recent origin, 
compared to some of the countries in Europe, yet it has made its 
influence felt in many a parish, religious institute, grade school, and 
high school. Once our thousands of Catholic schools have been 
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caught up in the liturgical apostolate and send forth young people 
in ever increasing numbers that have been imbued with the spirit 
e of the liturgy, the early efforts of the liturgical promoters will be 
- amply repaid. A recent writer states: ‘Experience teaches that 
- wherever a growing understanding of the liturgy is noticeable, a 
frequent reception of the sacraments, particularly of the Eucharist, 
will be in evidence, and with it will come the development of a 
good spirit, of a truly Christian character’ (Bibel und Liturgie, 
17, 365 f.). 


It is often said that students of higher institutions of learning 
“ can be induced only with difficulty to attend holy Mass or even 
to receive holy Communion. Chaplains who have given their stu- 
dents an opportunity to participate in the liturgical services have 
learnt that such participation meets the demand of activity that 
characterizes youth. As the students increased their knowledge of 
the liturgy, their appreciation of it grew steadily, and they became 
4 not only willing but eager to attend holy Mass and receive holy 
Communion. 


a © a Uv 
——— 
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The Editors of O. F. invite their readers, particularly of the 
clergy, to inform them of their efforts in parishes, societies, and 
schools, and of the results that have attended these efforts. By so 
doing they. will enable us to give the benefits of their experience 
' to others who may be willing to profit therefrom. 


Oo —_ OO — | 


‘Holiness in the Liturgy’ in the present issue of O. F. is the 
opening article of a series that will appear in subsequent issues of 
our review and deal with ascetical aspects of the liturgy. Here the 
question may be raised: Which is the best school of holiness? 
Every Catholic who still has a spark of idealism left in his heart, 
will wish to have this question answered. There are many zealous 
souls that must lament over the slow progress they are making in 
the spiritual life. And where lies the reason for this? Partly, no 
doubt, in the fact that their spiritual life has become too compli- 
cated; in other words, that they have lost sight of that which lies 
close by, seeking for the artificial and the novel, and introducing 
a veritable multiplicity into their spiritual endeavors. What then 
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must I do, if I wish to become holy? I must return to that which 
is close at hand: my daily tasks and the liturgy of the Church. 
How simple it all is! Our daily work done in the spirit of 
the liturgy is the active part of our Christian lives, the ABC of 
our interior living; it is elevated and sanctified by our participa- 
tion in the prayer-life of the Church, the contemplative part of 
our earthly existence. 
The liturgy becomes the divinely established high school of 
holiness for our souls. It takes in the whole man, not only our 
reason, but also our will, our imagination, our senses, yes, our 
whole body. Whatever the Church does in the course of the year 4 
is sanctifying. Her very silence is sanctifying. It cannot be other- 
wise; for her Founder is all-holy, her sacraments, her aim, all is 
holy. If then we make but little progress in holiness, it is our own 
fault; we fail to enter into the spirit of the Church during the 
various seasons of the liturgical year, we have not yet learned to [ 
live with Mother Church. We still look for the novel, the artifi- | 
cial, think out new methods, construct private schools of holi- 
ness. The high school which facilitates the work of our sanctifica- 
tion we seem to forget altogether in spite of all liturgical activities. 
As children of our age we wish to specialize, tear asunder, recon- 
struct and re-organize, we lack an appreciation for the simple, 
solid, and divine. If we would seriously begin to live our spiritual 
lives in close connection with the liturgical year, a new revival of 
the Christian spirit would soon be noticeable in us. The history 
of the Church and the life story of pious men and women are so 
many proofs of this. The early Christians lived in peace and con- 
cord as models of holiness for all ages, because they thought, felt, 
suffered, and prayed in closest union with the Church. The Holy 
Ghost, ever active in the Church, formed them into other Christs. 
The liturgy was their high school of holiness. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE: A thought-provoking meditation on the 
THE HOUSE OF GOD Mass and Office for the feast of the Dedi- 

cation of the Church will justify the fol- 
lowing reflections, which might otherwise be thought somewhat 
boldly insinuating. No one denies that externals bespeak more than 
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what falls in the eye, and one can safely conclude from appearances 
to the responsible intelligences behind them. In like manner what 
is external in the church, the house of God, betokens something 
much deeper than its harmonious beauty in mass and color. The 
symbolism of architecture, the lessons done in sculpture or carving 
or painting or stained glass, mutely witness to the truths of Faith, 
the mysteries of our Redemption. Converging towards and inti- 
mately linked with the altar, which stands for Christ, the whole 
edifice represents the faithful in union with its Head; it indicates 
the spiritual Church, the bride of Christ. What wonder that we are 
taught to sing on the feast of its dedication: “‘‘Holiness becometh 
thy house, O Lord!”’ 

On beholding the cathedrals and churches and chapels 
throughout the land, whether in their magnificence or charming 
simplicity, one cannot fail to understand the one motive behind 
their builders, to make them as grand and worthy of their sacred 
purpose as means and circumstances allow. Not least in their con- 
struction is the desire to conform with the canons of ecclesiastical 
architecture and the Church’s spirit to the very details of decoration 
and furnishing, wherein lies such wealth of symbolic significance 
whenever correctly and thoughtfully carried out. 

But we do not wish to suggest here an examination into the 
original design and beauty of your parish church. Rather is there 
need of an occasional, if not constant, looking to the proper up- 
keep of God's house. How often is not the simple beauty and dig- 
nity of the edifice marred and its holiness overshadowed by neg- 
lecting to keep it in a clean and becoming condition? From the altar 
to the vestibule—not to cast a glance into the sacristy—one may 
be obliged to notice a hundred and one things suggesting the impli- 
cation that the ‘zeal for the Lord’s house’’ has gone from this holy 
place: e. g. on the altar disfigured crucifix and candle sticks, soiled 
altar linens, paper flowers, grimy cruets and basin, ragged cards 
and books lying beside a big gong on the altar steps, scattered in- 
cense and wax on the floor of the sanctuary, large and ill-kept vo- 
tive stands obstructing altar rail or side altars, forlorn articles and 
trash in the pews, slimy Holy Water fonts, papers and prayer-books 
piled into a corner at the rear or in the vestibule, a neglected pam- 
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phlet rack, and many other things out of place or harmony in the 
house of God. 

The growing interest in things liturgical and a greater regard 
for the splendor of the Church’s worship will bring about a truer 
conception of the value of externals in the service of God and, 
above all, a more loving care for the temples of worship. ‘“‘Holiness 
becometh thy house, O Lord!”’ 





Oo 


SECOND LITURGICAL DAY 


OCTOBER 22, 1930 


The second Liturgical Day at St. John’s Abbey will be held 
on October 22. Rather than oblige our readers to wait a whole 
month for news of it, we herewith publish the program for the 


Day. 
7:00 a.m. Student’s Mass—Missa recitata—Sermon. 
9:00 Pontifical High Mass by Father Abbot. 


Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Busch: The Sub- 
stance of the Liturgy. 

10:30 Meeting: 
Address by Father Abbot: The Liturgy as a Factor 
in Higher Education. Discussion. 
Address by Sister M. Estelle, O.P., Marywood Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Mich.: The Liturgy and Reli- 
gious Instruction in the Grades. Discussion. 

1:00 p. m. Lunch. 


2:00 Meeting: 
Address by Dom Charles Cannon, O.S.B., Mahno- 
men, Minn.: The Liturgy in the Parish. Discussion. 
Address by the Rev. Dr. John J. Harbrecht, Cincin- 
nati, O.: The Social Value of the Liturgy. Discus- 
sion. 

3:30 LITURGICAL MUSIC PROGRAM: 

Introduction 
ANTIPHON in honor of St. Cecilia, with Versicle and Oration. 
Community Choir 
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Part I 
ETT CIE cicintcsensivsinsieennoniniitnsgucectons __..... PALESTRINA 
O SACRUM CONVIVIUM..__________. VIADANA 
Monastery Choir (a capella) 
ALMA REDEMPTORIS 
AVE REGINA COELORUM 
Gregorian Chant by the Community 


DOMINE NON SUM DIGNUS (five-part) HALLER 
O BONE JESU__.- baat Bale eee : PALESTRINA 
Monastery Choir (a capella) 

Part II 


SEQUENCES—Descriptive Study. 
VICTIMAE PASCHALI 
VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS 
LAUDA SION (Selection) 
STABAT MATER (Selection) 
DIES IRAE (Selection) 
LAETA DIES (Benedictine) 

Part III 


I I anni ctccioionicesinection Mdm PALESTRINA 
CRUCIFIXUS._... SAE SAPS Sc LOTTI 
Monastery Choir (a capella) 

REGINA COELI 
SALVE REGINA 
Gregorian Chant by the Community 


SACERDOTES -____. isaicaceiecnapateeiied teins : ENGEL 
EMITTE SPIRITUM_ isiciuiikamiomdats SCHUETKY 
Monastery Choir (etght-part a capella) 

Part IV 


BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
O Salutaris 
Panem Vivum 
Tantum ergo 
Acclamationes 
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LITURGICAL The July-August number of The Sower (Man- 
BRIEFS chester, England) contains an article on ‘The 
Church’s own Reasons for Plainsong,’” by Dom 
Desrocquettes, O.S.B. We cull the following news item and com- 
mentary from the editor’s page: 

‘The victory of plainsong in our convent schools is now as- 
sured, and it is a victory that is heartening. It is idle to pretend that 
plainsong makes as big an appeal to women and girls as it does to 
men and boys, and their loyalty to authority in adopting it is, 
therefore, all the more noteworthy. In fact, many convent schools 
hestitated at first on the plea that plainsong was not suited to girls’ 
voices. We helped in The Sower to combat that opinion. Anyway, 
the signs are that plainsong will be in future a beautiful feature of 
convent singing . . . It is to be hoped that this early enthusiasm 
will not cool off before the inevitable difficulties. All that is now 
wanted is a fixed determination to persevere for the next few 
months and convents will find to their joy that a tradition has 
been established . . . Appreciation will come with use and knowl- 
edge. Plainsong is an acquired taste. There is no need to be 
ashamed of confessing that one does not like it, but it is scandalous 
to boast of it.” 




























Pustet and Company recently published a German translation 
of the decrees of Popes Pius X. and XI. on the liturgy and church 
music. The translation was made by the monks of the Benedictine 
Abbey at Gruesau, Silesia, and has received the approval of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. (100 copies, each mk. 0.50). The 
Motu proprio of Nov. 22, 1903, and the Apostolic Constitution 
of Pius XI. of Dec. 20, 1928, Divini cultus sanctitatem are given 
in Latin and German translation. The book is welcomed by priests 
and students of the liturgy. 















Lessons in elementary Latin are given one evening a week in 
St. Savior’s church, Coalville, Leicester, England, in order to en- 
able the congregation to follow the Mass more intelligently by 
means of the missal. At the Sunday Masses the people make all the 
responses with the server. 









His Eminence Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich has published a 
new edition of his book entitled ‘‘Vesperpsalmen”’ as a liturgical- 
ascetical commentary on the psalms used in Vespers. The work has 
high merits. The learned author, who is an authority on the Old 
Testament Scriptures, composed the book at a time when Vespers 
still was the regular Sunday afternoon service of the people in 
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European countries. He possesses the rare gift of drawing out of 
the psalms the rich treasures of truths hidden therein and to pre- 
sent them to the reader for his advancement in liturgical piety. 
Whoever 1s acquainted with the sermons of the Cardinal on the 
Old Testament will wish to possess his commentary on the psalms 
of Vespers. 


The liturgical movement is making rapid headway in Brazil. 
It owes its growth in large measure to the energetic work of the 
German Franciscans, whose efforts are zealously seconded by the 
new Cardinal, His Eminence Sebastiano Lemo. The Fathers pub- 
lish a running series of short articles on the liturgy in their fort- 
nightly review O Mensagetro da Fe (40,000 subscribers) and the 
children’s magazine: O Amigo da Infancia (25,000 subscribers). 
They endeavor to arouse a lively interest in the liturgy among the 
young. 


In an article published in El Debate of Madrid, the Spanish 
Benedictine P. De Urbel explains the value of the liturgical move- 
ment for the spiritual life. He writes: ‘““We often find occasion to 
observe the powerful influence which the liturgy has upon souls 
that are not even very devout. Even the infidel is at times unable 
to resist the aesthetic force of liturgical music and ritual. It is true, 
one who enjoys the liturgy merely from an aesthetic standpoint, 
does not yet enter into its spirit. For the liturgy is not art pure 
and simple, but religious life that has become art. The aesthetic- 
psychological effect of the liturgy is an aid in combating the relig- 
ious individualism of the age. 

W. James, our philospher of pragmatism, expressed his con- 
viction that all real acts of religion are personal, not ritual. This 
opposition to the social aspect of religion, which has its roots in 
Protestantism, is also prevalent among Catholics. There are not a 
few Catholics who, although remaining in contact with the 
Church, fail to assist at her public acts, or if they attend, remain 
cold or aloof during the services. The liturgical movement endeav- 
ors to react against this religious individualism by inculcating in- 
telligent living with the Church and genuine love for her liturgy. 
It is, briefly stated, a new Catholic orientation of the soul, not in- 
deed new in the Church, but new for the majority of her members. 
In Spain, where the effects of religious individualism were less pro- 
nounced, the liturgical movement is entering the field at a later 
date than in other countries. Today the Catholic organizations of 
women in Spain are among the most fervent advocates of the lit- 
urgical movement. 
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The Rev. Dr. Pius Parsch revealed some astounding statistics 
at the International Liturgical Congress. He spoke in behalf of the 
Austrian Liturgical Apostolate of which he is the chief organizer 
and director at Klosterneuburg, near Vienna. Since 1927 he has 
published Mass texts in German for all Sundays and feast days in 
the year at the rate of 100,000 per week, some 15 million leaflets 
within the last three years. Since 1925 about 200,000 copies of 
other popular liturgical booklets and texts have been published 
yearly. His popular liturgical calendar, Das Jahr des Heiles, which 
gives a brief explanation of the Mass for every day in the year, has 
been published annually since 1923. Each year the work has been 
perfected, revised in many ways, and new material added. The 
last edition, in two volumes, numbered 20,000 copies. Since 1926 
he has been editing a liturgical review, Bibel und Liturgie, which 
appears every month, and since 1928 a weekly liturgical leaflet 
called Lebe Mit der Kirche has been issued expressly for the com- 
mon people. Dr. Parsch is now arranging for the establishment 
of an art shop for the purpose of printing colored holy pictures, 
somewhat after the fashion of the symbolical representations found 
in his Das Jahr des Heiles. Such varied liturgical activity during 
only a few years is truly astonishing. 


A successful summer session of music is reported at St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, from June 23 to August 
14. About forty students attended the five courses given. Two of 
these courses were in Gregorian Chant and Gregorian Chant Ac- 
companiments. Dom Raymond Balko, O.S.B., a member of the 
archabbey, supervised the courses. The lessons in Gregorian chant 
were similar to those which Dom Raymond had given two years 
ago in Los Angeles, California, at the invitation of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Cantwell. 


A short course in Gregorian chant was given in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, during the week of August 17, by the Rev. Dom. Stephen 
Thuis, O.S.B., teacher of chant at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana. 
The course was in response to various requests and was intended 
expressly for the clergy. It included the rudiments of chant and 
practical demonstrations of the proper rendering of certain parts, 
such as the Preface, etc. The Solesmes method was followed. 


An important phase of the Catholic liturgy was stressed at 
the Denver Convention of the National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, held from September 28 to October 2. The Rt. Rev. Cyprian 
Bradley, O.S.B., Abbot of Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colo- 
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rado, addressed the assembly, at one of its sittings, on ‘“The Lit- 
urgy as the School of Catholic Action.” 


Two important exhibitions of sacred art took place in Europe 
during the past summer. Under the direction of Cardinal Faulha- 
ber, the one at Munich, Germany, showed articles covering a period 
of twelve centuries. It was said that perhaps never in recent times 
has such a large display of the priceless treasures of the Church 
been shown at one time. The articles were for the most part sacred 
vessels, statues, and crucifixes dating from the earliest ages of the 
Church. The other exhibition was at Antwerp, Belgium, at the 
Belgian Centenary Exhibition, and fitted in well with the Inter- 
national Liturgical Congress which took place at the same time. 
Although most of the periods of sacred art were well represented, 
the articles on display were taken mainly from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, when Belgian art and culture were in a par- 
ticularly flourishing condition. Whereas sacred vessels of early times 
were the chief attraction at Munich, sacred vestments and illumi- 
nated service books were perhaps the most interesting objects at the 
Belgian display. 


To further the cause of Christian art in Hungary, the Bene- 
dictine Cardinal Prince-Primate Seredi of that country has estab- 
lished a Central Commision of Sacred Art. Some of the principal 
duties of the commission will naturally be conneced with the pre- 
servation of public monuments. But the members will also be called 
upon to aid the bishops by comprehensive technical judgments in 
things concerning sacred art; they will organize associations of 
culture and societies of friends of Christian art and help along in 
the various artistic activities in different localities. They will par- 
ticularly see to it that all features not truly artistic and not in ac- 
cord with the liturgical regulations of the Church be excluded from 
ecclesiastical art. One section of the commission will devote its 
activities to promoting a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of art among priests and seminarians. 

Students of the history of the liturgy will be glad to know 
that the Bedford Book of Hours and the so-called Luttrell Psalter 
have been purchased for the British Museum. This was made poss- 
ible through the kindness of a number of generous subscribers. 
The two books are illuminated manuscripts and unique examples 
of early monastic art in England. 


In a recent issue of the London Universe we read that Arch- 
bishop Downey of Liverpool has ordered a book called ‘‘Plain- 
song for Schools’’ to be adopted and taught in all the schools of 
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his archdiocese, and has requested the diocesan inspector of schools 
to see that this regulation be carried out. The text is a compilation 
made by the diocesan commission of music. A course of practical 
lessons in Gregorian chant for teachers has also been arranged. 


A short Summer School of Plain Chant, lasting four weeks, 
was conducted at the Bar Convent, York, England, by the Rev. 
Dom P. Conway, O.S.B., of Farnborough Abbey. Some fifty 
students, mostly religious of teaching congregations, attended. 
Learning by strenuous practice was the keynote of the course. 


In mentioning the many activities in England and Ireland 
for the revival of plain chant, we may not overlook the successful 
work which the Society of St. Gregory of England is doing under 
the presidency of Dom John McElligott, O.S.B. During the past 
summer the society held its second summer school in sacred music 
at Oxford. The principal scope of this year’s course was the in- 
struction of leaders who will be sufficiently competent to train 
congregations in the proper singing of Gregorian chant and litur- 
gical music in general. With only a little more than twelve months 
of existence the society has accomplished much. Its membership 
has practically tripled within a year, and it now represents more 
than 300 choirs in its choirmaster membership. Music and Liturgy 
appearing quarterly, is the official organ of the society and promises 
to be of great value to Catholic choirmasters. A point to be noted 
in particular of the policy adopted by the Society of St. Gregory 
of England is that it has pledged loyalty to the Solesmes method 
of chant exclusively. The members of the society are unanimous in 
the opinion that this method “‘alone will secure long life for the 
chant and the desired uniformity of interpretation,’ for they ‘‘rea- 
lize the soundness of the method on musical grounds, and not only 
as a rational explanation of the signs in the manuscripts, but also 
as a system, logically developed, that can be applied to the inter- 
pretation of the chant where explicit guidance in the manuscripts 
is wanting.” 





oO 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COMMUNION PRAYERS 


“Are the Mass prayers suitable as communion prayers?’—A. XK. 


It is to be regretted that the prayers of the Mass are too little 
known and not used as the ideal communion prayers. As the official 
prayers of the mystical body of Christ they by far excel all our private 
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prayers. Many of the faithful look upon communion devotion as some- 
thing apart from the Mass, because the Mass prayers outwardly appear 
different from the communion prayers as we find them in prayer books. 
There seems to be no connection between the Mass and the reception 
of Holy Communion, at least for those faithful who lack the proper 
knowledge of the great Sacrifice of the New Law. They are accustomed 
to find over their communion prayers such titles as Acts of Faith, Hope, 
Love, Humility, Desire, etc., whereas over the Mass prayers they read 
the simple inscriptions, Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Offertory, Sanctus, etc. 
If they examine these prayers, however, they will at once notice that 
they contain thoughts and aspirations altogether suitable for a most 
devout and prayerful preparation before communion. This question 
was extensively treated in issues three to nine of the present volume of 
Orate Fratres, under the heading “Communion at Mass.” 

The Mass prayers, the official prayers of the Church, are rich 
sublime thoughts and sentiments, free from any false or hazy piety. 
But this cannot be said of many of our private communion devotions 
which are only too often shallow and meager in ascetic and dogmatic 
content, for they allow the will to become the slave of the imagination 
and feelings, and exhibit no connection with the liturgical seasons or 
with the Eucharistic Sacrifice and Banquet. 

We might yet add that the prayerful Gregorian melodies of the 
various Mass texts are also calculated to rouse in us genuine communion 
sentiments and devotion. How often already has the suppliant cry for 
pardon and mercy of the Kyrie eleison and Agnus Dei become the favor- 
ite vehicle for the expression of humility and contrition. Once you 
have accustomed yourself to prepare for Holy Communion with the 
prayers which the Church prescribes for her priests, you will not only 
cherish this method for the rest of your life, but even encourage others 
to adopt the same plan. 


BEURONESE ART 


“What is the principal idea underlying the religious art of the 
Beuronese school, whose pictures are sold by The Liturgical Press? I 
should like to have some information on them before introducing 
them.”’—Sr. E. 

The modern religious art school of Beuron Abbey, in Germany, was 
founded some sixty years ago by Desiderius Lenz, O. S. B., a monk of 
that abbey. His finest work is to be found in the Archabbey of Monte 
Cassino, Italy, where he directed the elaborate decorating of the crypt 
and towers. The best brief appreciation of Beuronese art is perhaps that 
of the Italian monk, Capecelatro, in his book on Abbot Krug of Monte 
Cassino, the abbot under whose regime Desiderius Lenz worked: Cape- 
celatro says of Beuronese art: 
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“The Art School of Beuron is a noble attempt in the field of 
Christian art. It seeks its inspiration from ideals supremely spiritual 
and mystical, and thus, like all the fine arts, it speaks to the soul. 
Its words are clearly and purely religious, with no admixture of 
passion, or violence, or of sentiments not pure and holy; with 
nothing, in short, which savours of the human and the earthly. 
This art school of Beuron avowedly aims at keeping the faces, the 
movements, all the personal details, in fact, of its angels and saints, 
be they painted or sculptured, free from even the slightest semblance 
of passion. The angels and the saints in Beuronese art breathe 
sweetness, and quiet, and celestial peace. To us, who are miserably 
chained down by troubles and passions of every kind, they speak 
of the ineffable joy which they possess in heaven. There is life 
indeed in the Beuronese pictures, but it is a life which is an 
utterly quiet one, a peace which is filled with divine love. When 
we shall, according to the teaching of St. Paul, see and love God 
in heaven, our bodies will become in a certain manner spiritualized, 
and it is this corporal or materialized spirituality that the monks 
of Beuron Abbey have wished to express in their art.” 

This special monastic type of religious art, so highly developed 
in our day as to constitute a recognized school of its own, has found 
its chief inspiration in the liturgy of the Church and the daily liturgical 
life so faithfully followed out by the monks. Their art is really an 
expression of their life. You will find a few interesting chapters on 
the origin of this art in the very recent translation of the autobiography 
of Dom Willibrord Verkade, O. S. B., a monk of Beuron, titled Yester- 
days of an Artist-Monk (Kenedy and Sons). 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE DAILY MASS 


“If a person cannot attend Mass during the week, would it be of 
any bencfit to read the Proper of the next day’s Mass on the eveninz 
before so as to keep in touch with the liturgical life of the 
Church?”—F. B. 


We can hardly advise a more laudable practice than the one sug- 
gested by your question. A little experience will convince one quickly 
of the great benefits to be derived from such a daily exercise. Keeping 
in touch with the daily sacrifice of the altar in the manner you mention 
is, in fact, a good solution of the spiritual problem confronting the busy 
layman who cannot attend Mass except on Sundays. Reading the Mass 
through for each day of the week and in consequence uniting oneself 
with the numberless holy Masses which are taking place continually 
throughout the Catholic world will soon become a source not only of 
great spiritual strength and consolation, but will also be a means of 
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colid instruction in the truths of our holy religion such as the layman 
will not find elsewhere. The prayers and teachings in the Missal tend, 
more than those in any other prayer book, to keep the faithful closely 
united with the mind and life of Christ and His Church, and in this way 
to preserve likewise the lofty aspirations of every true Christian from the 
taint of worldly influences which continually surround him. By all means 
therefore keep up the practice you have begun. 
° 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE LAY FOLK AND THE LITURGY 


Dear O. F.:—It is at the request of the officers of the Barat Association, 
an organization of working women who meet monthly at our convent, 
that I am writing. At the retreat which closed about a week ago, some 
of them became acquainted for the first time with your excellent publi- 
cation and naturally became enthusiastic, wishing the members to have 
access to the helpful articles. We have an attendance of about seventy 
to seventy-five. 

I want to congratulate you on the wonderful work you have done 
in supplying a need which, I am sure, many of us did not know the 
existence of until your publication appeared. A copy of Orate Fratres 
came quite accidently into my hands and I began to glance over it, 
intending to replace it in a few minutes, but was so impressed that I 
immediately ran to get the necessary permission to take it for real medi- 
tation. The reason I was so startled on seeing it, was this: I had been 
privileged to speak to the members of the Barat Association every month, 
and we had begun to take as the subject of our monthly instructions 
the liturgy, especially the Mass. We spent one year on the Ordinary, 
and a second year on the Proper, choosing such Masses as the new Proper 
for the Feast of the Sacred Heart, the Purification, St. Joseph, etc. I 
was delighted to find the whole spirit of your magazine perfectly in 
accord with our purpose. You can imagine my pleasure when I found 
the magazines’ appeal to the members; I had left them without comment 
on one of the tables in the library, and the ladies’ enthusiasm expressed 
itself spontaneously in the desire that all should share the treasure. For- 
give this long digression; I want you to know that we truly appre- 
ciate your work, and pray God’s blessing on it. 





MoTHER ELIZABETH GRACE, R. §S. C. S. 
Cincinnati, O. 
(It has not been our practice thus far to publish any of the letters of 
appreciation which have come to us from many quarters. But the present 
one, since it shows how spontaneously our lay folk take to the liturgy 
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when it is fairly presented to them, may hearten our readers in their 
efforts at spreading the love and the practice of the true Christ-life.—Ed. ) 


LITURGICAL EFFORTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Dear O. F.:—For some time now I have had the pleasure of reading 
your liturgical review Orate Fratres and, I trust, of profiting by it. I 
also acquired the first two volumes of your popular liturgical library, 
Liturgy the Life of the Church and The Spirit of the Liturgy. In fact 
I have been delighted to see the great movement which these and others 
of your publications are fostering, and that appreciation of the liturgy 
is growing so rapidly, not only in the States, but also in England and 
Ireland. 

In our own country, Australia, conditions are much different from 
those of other nations. Of our total population of 6,000,000, approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 are Catholics. We are still in the “brick and mortar 
age.” Our priests in the cities have to devote much of their energy and 
time to raising funds to build churches and especially primary schools. 
Outside the cities there are wide and far-flung parishes, with small Cath- 
olic groups in townships, with some families as much as nine to fifteen 
miles from their nearest neighbors. Hence many of our people learn 
little of their religion after their primary school days. They see very 
little of the beauty of the liturgy. High Mass is a very rare thing out- 
side the larger city churches. The Easter ceremonies, even according 
to the Memoriale Rituum, are a rarity. However, in the past five years 
the liturgical movement has made some beginnings in our midst. The 
Sydney International Eucharistic Congress was a revelation to our Catho- 
lic people from every part of the continent, and a blessing too. 

The Rector of our Seminary for the Province of Victoria, after 
some studying at Solesmes and the Benedictine Monastery of New Nursia, 
West Australia, has with the encouragement of the Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, the Most Rev. D. Mannix, begun to promote the study of 
Gregorian chant, not only in the seminary, but also among the teachers 
and pupils of our Catholic schools. 

He, the Very Rev. H. A. Johnston, S. J., has in many parts of the 
archdiocese as well as in other parts of the commonwealth, given excellent 
simple lectures on the Mass. These lectures were calculated to make it 
clear that the holy Sacrifice is an action, and that the people should 
take part in offering it. The De La Salle Christian Brothers have several 
excellent choirs in their various schools that render the liturgical chants 
for the festivals and seasons of the ecclesiastical year. However, the 
whole liturgical movement, like the Church herself, is still in its infancy 
in Australia. 


: ; BERNARD O’CONNOR. 
Werribee, Australia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SERMONS FOR THE HIGH MASS, OR THE PRINCIPAL 
MASS, FOR EVERY SUNDAY, HOLY DAY AND IMPORTANT 
FESTIVAL OF THE YEAR. By Rev. John A. Whelan, O. S. A. 
F, Pustet Co. New York. 1930. 380 pp. $3.00. 


As sermon books go, Father Whelan’s will receive a sincere welcome 
from priests who buy their sermons ready-made; and this time they will 
not come short in the bargain. His book supplies good material for the 
whole year and teems with practical applications of doctrine to life. But 
someone will surely want the reviewer in these pages to say whether the 
sermons it presents are liturgical sermons or not. Unfortunately they 
are not. The organic structure of the liturgical year is overlooked. The 
Sundays and feasts are treated as giving so many separate lessons for the 
Christian life. The treatment lacks the unifying theme so characteristic 
of the liturgical year, namely the actual renewal of the mysteries of 
Christ in the annual life of the Church. Whilst many of our people 
appreciate the redemptive value of the historical life of our divine Savior, 
they too little realize that year after year He mystically continues His 
sanctifying and saving life in His mystical body. All who have a share 
in His sufferings and victory over sin, shall be one with Him in glory, 
and in and through Him daily render due praise and glory to the heavenly 
Father.—B. A. S. 


THE ALTAR SERVER. A Handbook for Altar-Boys. Com- 
piled by Bernard O’Connor, Corpus Christi College, Werribee, Australia. 
Sydney: Pellegrini & Co. 1930. 101 pp. Price, 2 shillings. 


Of the many booklets published for servers at the altar, this is 
perhaps the latest and at the same time one of the very few that take 
into practical consideration most of the possible situations in which a 
Mass server may find himself, barring the ceremonies of Holy Week. The 
author has even added rules for serving Low Mass in the Carmelite and 
Dominican rites. For the Roman rite there are chapters for Low Mass 
with one or two servers, Low Mass by a Bishop, Marriage Mass, Solemn 
High Mass, Requiem High Mass, and ordinary High Mass. A short 
introduction gives general information on the proper behavior of servers, 
lighting of candles, etc., with a glossary of various terms used to desig- 
nate things in the sacristy and sanctuary. 


This is the first attempt of its kind in Australia. Its neat appear- 
ance, clear type, and general make-up are praiseworthy. The whole book- 
let tends to interest the server in active participation while at Mass, 
devout and intelligent serving, and love for the house of God. The 
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rubrical matter in the manual exhibits a great deal of common sense in 
regard to the interpretation of certain rubrics which are often the object 
of much unnecessary quibbling. 


DER HEILIGE AUGUSTIN. By Louis Bertrand. Translated from 
the French by Max E. Graf von Platen-Hallermund. Verlag Ferdinand 
Schoeningh. Paderborn. 1930. 328 pp. Mk. 5.90. 


Louis Bertrand is a clever biographer of saints. He gathers the 
materials for his biographies at the various places where the saints lived 
and labored, searches back into history and constructs a colorful setting 
for the likeness which he intends to draw. His saints appear before us 
in all that is intensely human in them. It may be said that he even 
succeeds in portraying St. Augustine as “the most human of all the 
saints.” Thus he has the advantage of throwing the full light on the 
admirable workings of God’s grace in the soul of this great bishop and 
doctor of the Church. The book retains its interest to the very last page. 
The original French has been a huge success, The German translation 
has not been made as careful as might be.—J. K. 


EINE KREUZESBRAUT UNSERER ZEIT. Schwester Maria 
Annella, O. S. B. Ein Lebensbild. By the Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O. S. B. 
Selbstverlag. 1929. 24 pp., at 10c. 


This booklet will afford much consolation and encouragement to 
its readers, especially the sick and afflicted. It contains the remarkable 
story of the extraordinary sufferings of Sister M. Annella, member of 
the Motherhouse of Benedictine Sisters at St. Joseph, Minnesota, who 
departed this life on August 14, 1926, at the age of 26. For copies 
apply to the author, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


RETREATS FOR CATHOLIC GIRLS AND WOMEN. By 
the V. Rev. Paul Stiegele. Adapted from the German by the Rev. 
Charles F. Keyser. Edited by Arthur Preuss. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 158 pp. Price, $1.50. 


The author of this book is already known for his volume, Retreat 
Matter for Priests, which was published a few years ago by the same 
translator. He brings home to the retreatants, in a clear and forcible 
manner, the fundamental considerations on our last end, sin, death and 
judgment, the imitation of Christ and Mary, love of God, and the 
practice of the virtues characteristic of Christian virgins and married 
women.—J. K. 
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